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(From the Genesee Farmer.) 
MIGRATION OF BIRDS. 

Passing a few weeks since along the margin of 
one of the smallest of that beautiful chain of lakes 
that form so remarkable a feature of the lake slope 
of Western New York, and admiring the splendid 
rainbow colors of the autumn woods, reflected 
from its tranquil surface, we were greeted by the 
well known ery of the Loon, Colymbus glacialis, 
several of which were floating within sight, their 
white breasts contrasting finely with the dark mir- 
ror-like coler of the water, and the rich hues of 
the reflected woodlands. 
themselves for a few days, on their annual migra- 
tion from the lakes of the far north, to a more fa- 
vored clime, and when overtaken by the chill 


}acts from reason, and js instructed from his owu 





‘They had called to rest | 


blasts they had left behind, were ready at a mo- | 


“ We shall 
said arespectable old geutheman whom 
we met afew minutes afterwards, “the loons are 
too musical for fair weather ;” and his prediction 
was verified in a few hours. 


ment’s notice to resume their flight. 


mage 
have rain, 


Nuttall says: “ Far out to sea in winter, and in 
the great western lakes, particularly Huron and 
Michigan, in summer, d have often heard, on a 
calin fine morning, the sad and wolfish call of the 
solitary loon, which like a dismal echo seems 
slowly to invade the ear,and rising as it proceeds, 
dies away in the air, 
iners, supposed to be indicative of a storm, may 
be heard sometimes for two or three miles, when 
the bird itself is invisible, or reduced almost to a 
speck. The Indians, nearly as superstitious as 
sailors, dislike to hear the cry of the loon, consid- 
ering the bird from its shy and extraordinary hab- 
its, as a kind of supernatural being. By the Nor- 
wegians its long drawn howl, is, with more ap- 


| 
| 


This boding sound to mar- | 


pearance of reason, supposed to portend rain.’’— | 


The loon has one peculiarity we have witnessed 


in no other bird, that of swimming, or flying un- | 


3)? 
der water, as it were, with the rapidity of an ar- 
row, a feat we have often witnessed, when the 
fine days of the Indian summer seemed to invite 
all the birds that had lingered on their passage, to 
sports and pastimes, 

The migration of birds is one of those extraor- 
dinary provisions of pature, depending for its ac- 
complishment, on what we, for want of a better 
name, are accustomed to cail instinet ; but whieh 
in many cases, seems more like one direct and 
unerring emanation from the Deity,than the boast- 
ed resson of man. 
birds,” says the Rev. Mr Bachman, “at their first 
season of breeding, being without experience, 
build all their nests alike, both in form and mate- 
rials, this may be called the result of instinct. On 
the other hand, when man guards against danger, 
or makes provision for the wants of life, or seeks 
relief from diseases, by the application of medi- 
cine, he acts from reason, because he is instruc- 
ted by the experience of the past. When birds 


“When certain species of 


at certain seasons of the year, change the climate, 
in anticipation of heat or cold, they act from in- 
stinct, because, to many of them, it is their first 
migration; and as they often migrate singly and 
not in flocks, in such cases no experience can aid 
them. 


vision fur the changes of season and climate, he 


On the other hand when man makes pro- 


experience or the experience of others,” 
A very large proportion of birds migrate, food 
or climate being usually the exciting causes, and 


this is particularly true of such as live or breed 
in northern latitudes, 


There are very few that 
are able to resist the cold and snows of our lati- 
tude, though birds have blood of a high tempera- 
ture compared with man. 
with us, are mostly carniverous, living on such | 


oan ; 
Those that remain 


animals as chance or the hunter may throw in| 
their way; such as Owls, Hawks, Ravens, the | 
Canada Jay, and the Crow. Some remain that} 
live on the buds of trees, as the Partridge or the 
Grouse, the Crossbills, and the Grosbeaks; and a 
few of the small birds gain a preearious subsis- 
tence from the seeds scattered in barnyards, and 
‘Two on 
three species of sparrow, tamiliarly denominated 
But all the flycatch- 
ers, and warkblers, those beautiful tenants of our 


from weeds rising through the snow. 
snowbirds, are of this class, 


groves and orchards, that feed on worms and in- 
sects; all the different families of the swallow, the 
night hawks, aud whippoorwill, the tanager, and | 
the oriole, early obey the wonderful instinet of 
nature, and seek in more favored climes, the food 
denied them in this. ‘They are followed by the 
divers, the snipes, wild) goose, ducks, the sand 
birds, in short, all that frequent our waters, and 
subsist on food from our fresh water ponds and 
rivers. 

The habits of migratory birds were but imper- 
fectly understood, until it was found that many 
kinds travelled mostly by nights; and experiments 


lmade on the rapidity with which birds fly, and 


| 





the time they are able to sustain themselves on 
the wing, have dispelled many of the errors which | 
were formerly entertained on this subject, ‘The 
wild pigeon of our forests, flies at the rate of a 
mile in a minute and a half, or forty miles in an | 
hour, and his flight is continued by night as well | 
as by dey. This would enable him to pass from 
Georgia to our latitude in a few hours, and at a| 
single flight ; and lience the fact that geese, ducks, | 
and pigeons have been taken in the Northern | 
States with undigested rice in their crops, which 
must have been gathered in the rice fields of the 
The swallow is able to fly twelve or fif- 
teen hundred miles in twenty-four hours, and is} 
thus enabled to reach his winter residence in Cu- 
ba or South America with ease. To avoid in- 
convenience during their night flights, birds fly | 
much higher by night than by day ; and almost | 
every one has heard the hoarse notes of the nigiit 
heron, or the harsh cartwheel crake of the snipe, | 
when high in the air, they were on their night) 
migration. The great whooping Crane can be! 


south, 


|} martin, swallow, bluebird, and wren, 


| habitations, 


occasionally heard through the day, as he passes 
without pausing over mountain and river, but at 
We wit- 


nessed a curiousiilustration of the height at which 


such a height as to be wholly invisible. 


the Canada goose sometimes flies, a year or two 
since. The night: had been cold with squalls,— 
The morning was fair with an occasional fleecy 
cloud at great height. Abont 9 o’clock, the ery 
of wild geese was distinctly heard, but it was a 


long time before they could be seen, us against 


}the blue sky they were invisible; at length a 


glimpse of them was caught against a white cloud 
ike a row of small specks, and after they had 
passed through it, they were again seen with a 
glass. They bad evidently lost their course dur- 
ing the night, and were seemingly una'le to re- 
gain it,as they continued wheeling round through 
and over the clouds, for nearly a quarter of an 
hour, 

One of the most astonishing as well as pleasing 
facts counected with the migration of birds, is the 


jregularity with which they revisit their former 


breeding places, after an absence of several months 
dnd a flightoef thousands of miles, Birds marked 


so as to be known, have been observed to return 


|} to the same nest for many successive yeurs, us the 


A phebe 
bird has been known to occupy the same arch of 
a bridge, or the same cavern by the river, for 
years ; and it is very rarely indeed that the rights 
of the migratory birds are intruded upon, or they 


jure obliged to expel usurpers from their former 


That welcome bird, the cliff swal- 


| low, so lately domesticated in the United States, 
| the common barn swallow, and the chinmey swal- 


low, are found to return to their cluster of mud 


| built nests, the barn, or the chimney they occu- 
| pied the year before, with as much regularity, and 


ceriainty almost, as the seasons. ‘The little song 
sparrow opeus its song on the same hedge, and 
builds in the same thicket of grass and leaves ;— 
and the meadow itark, and bobolink, wander as 
little as possible from their former breeding pla- 
ces. We greet them on their return as old friends, 
end listen to songs that awake the remembrance 
of by-gone years, and think as we bear their war- 
bling— what would this world be, without songs 
and flowers.” 

Closer and more extended observation has ex- 
ploded the notion that some kinds of birds hyber- 
nate, or spend the winter without migrating, in a 
torpid state, 
with the Rail or Soree of Virginia, and the barn 
and chimney swallows. ‘lhe rail appears early 
in August in great numbers cn the reedy shores 
of the southern Atlantic bays and rivers, and re- 
mains until October, when it disappears sudden- 


This was supposed to be the case 


ly and completely, not an individual remaining, 
where the day before they might be counted by 
thousands, and it was supposed they took refuge 
in the mud of the rivers. It is now ascertained 
they always migrate by night, which accounts for 
the suldenness of their appearance and disap- 
pearance, Ju our forests we sometimes find hollow 
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trees nearly filled with feathers, bones, and re- 
mains of decayed birds, and it was supposed that 
in these trees the chimney swallow lay in a state 
of torpidity through the winter season. Itis now 
known, however, that these trees are the favorite 
resort or roosting places of these birds, while col- 
leeting for their migrations ; the trees serving the 


few 


purpose of chimneys in okler countries, A 
years since, a flock of these swallows collected for | 
migration on Long Island, made their rendezvous | 
in a chimney near Brooklyn, and being driven in- | 
to a room below, were captured to the number of | 
several thousands. The bank or cliff swallow al- | 
so collects in great numbers previous to migra- 


tion, and these birds are so sensitive of cold, that 


sometimes before their arrangements are ceniple- 
ted, a premature frost will so benumb them, that 
they may be taken in great quantities. The hint 
thus received is not disregarded ; and about the | 


time they disappear in the United States, they ap- 
pear in the equatorial regions of America, where 


it is ascertained that they, in common with many 
of | 


other migratory birds, rear a second brood 


young. 
It sometimes happens that birds of delicate hab- 


its, and very sensitive to a depression of tempera- 
ture, return from their residence in the south be- 
this latitude war- 


fore the state of the seasons in 
rants such a movement, and the consequence is, 
that nambers perish, fu the year 1834, during 
the severe frostand snow of the L4th of May, num- 
bers of the searlet tanagers were picked up in the 
woods and fields, enticed from their winter homes 
by the previous warm weather ; and last spring, | 
after some fine warm weather ip the same month, | 
followed by a low temperature, we observed at 
one time, some sixteen or eighteen of these birds, 
on the sunny side of a piece of woods, scarcely 
able to fly, and evidently repenting their 


proema- 


ture movement. 

The changes in appearauce whieh many birds 
undergo previous to emigration must have been 
noticed by atl These oceur in a striking manner 
in that familiar bird, the bobolink or meadew 
blackbird, as he ie cailed in the north, or 
At the time of their arrival 
from the south, and during the fore part of the 
hy 
sprightliness, his variegated aed brilliant colors, 
After the young make | 


rice 


bunting of the south. 


year, the male is easily distinguished his | 


and his spirited songs, 
their appearance his song gredually ceases, his | 
and the migration | 

. i 


arrives, he bas assumed the brown, sombre hue | 


color fades, before period of 
he wears through the winter, and in voice and | 
appearance is with diffiewlty distinguished from 
the young or the females of the flock. Such | 
his appearance, when, in countless thousands, on | 
the progress southward, they find food and rest in | 
the rice fields of Carolina and Georgia. 

There ave some kinds of birds that perform | 
their migrations in such flocks as to be productive | 
of serious injury to farmers by depredating on 
Late- 
sown oats not unfrequently attract the blackbird 
in multitudes ; and we have seen sad havoc made 
in fields of golden corn by these same migratory 


crops not housed and secured at the time. 


hordes, The crow too, since its numbers have so 
greatly increased, is becoming seriously trouble- 


some at the period of annual migration, It not 
only attacks the cornfield, or such grain as may 
be lingeryg in the fields, but plunders orchards 
of their sweet apples, and ravages the fields ot 
Immense flocks, almost rival-| 





new-sown wheat, 


which the crow 
| limited, that a day or two of moderate weather 


lon 


ling those that during the winter congregate in 
the swamps and marshes of the Delaware bay and 
the eastern shore of Maryland, have this year 
shown themselves in various parts of the cov try, 
and wherever they have for a few days located 
themselves they have done great damage in the 
ways euumerated, We have this year heard our 
farmers speak of their orchards in which every 
sweet apple was destroyed, and of their new-sown 
wheat fields in which every uncovered grain was 
picked up, and the just sprouting ones gathered to 
such an extent that much injury, it was feared, in 
would The distance to 
latitude 


most instances ensue, 


retires from our is so 


and a south wind usually brings up more or less 
of them to feast on the animals that during our 
Winters, owing to the want of proper food or 
great negligence, perish in far too great numbers 
our farms, It is indeed probable, from their 
hardy habits and carnivorous natures, that some 
of these birds do not leave the country at all, but 
during the most severe weather shelter themselves 
in the thickest pine or hemlock swamps. 

Every one must be sensible of the pleasure he 
has experienced, when after our long and gloomy 
winters the approach of spring and summer is an- 
of the sparrow, and 
bluebird, 


nounced by the sweet song 
the of the 
These birds are the earliest 


furmiliar notes robin and 
to show themselves 
with us, and announce that the stern domination 
Later comes the tan- 
agers and the oriole, the barn swallows and the 
other families of the fly catchers ; but we can 
hardly deem ourselves secure from the sleet and 


snow until the shrill twitter of the chininey swal- 


of winter has passed away. 


‘low is heard, usually the first week in Mav, a 


gratifying proof that “the winter is over and 
that the 
may with safety be resumed. 


labors of the husbandman 


The 


brown thrush, like the blossoming 


gone,” and 
song of the 
of the dog- 


wood, is by many considered as indicating the 


time fo commence planting in the north, while, in| 


the south, the ery of the uight hawk serves with 
the corn and cotton grower to announce the pro- 
Whatever 
justice there may be in these suppositions, it is 
clear that birds by their mysterious instinct ap- 
pear decide in 
weather ; and that x knowledge of their habits, 


per period of commencing operations. 


to most cases correctly on the 


independently of the nuiny sources of pleasure the 
pursuit opens to us, may be of essential use in the 


| proseention of agriculture, 


SUGAR BEET. 

A correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazette fur- 
nishes the following interesting facts, coilected by 
observation, in relation to the culture of the beet. 

“When on a visit to the farm of our enterpris- 


ing citizen, Lot Pugh, thirty-two miles north of 


our city, | saw a white sugar beet, raised from 
seed imported from France, which measured thir- 
ty inches in circumference, and weighed, after be- 
ing removed 
foreign substanees, twenty-two pounds, Although 
the specimen which was measured and weighed 
taken from a field of several acres, still it 
probably was not the largest, for the greater part 
of the crop appeared to be of equal magnitude, 
A mangel wurtzel from the same grounds, and 
raised from imported seed also, measured twenty- 
five inches in circumference, and weighed sixteen 
pounds and a half. 


was 


from the ground and divested of 


It must be observed that, as | 


these beets were removed from the earth on the 
23d of August, they had not attained their full 


growth, Indeed, it is probable that many of the 


| former may measure three feet in circumference, 


and the latter two and a balf, when they are fully 
grown. 

The manager of the farm inforned me that he 
raised fifty tons, actual weight, of beets to the 
acre, last year, and that his crop is much better 
the present season, Ife also said that it required 
but fittle more labor to raise fifty tons of beets than 


Sifty bushels of corn, while the former was quite 


as good for horses, much better for cattle, and 
rather better for stock hogs. 
that sucking calves preferred beets, when proper- 
ly prepared, to milk. 
lect from among fifty-six head of Durham cattle 
those that had been fed during the last season on 
They were not only fatter, but smoother 
and better grown, than those that had been kept 
on other food, 

Although cattle and hegs will eat beets in a raw 


He also asserted 


Indeed. I could almost se- 
’ 


beets, 


state, still they are much better when boiled, ‘The 
apparatus and fixtures used by Mr Pugh for boil- 
ing, or rather sieaming, food for three hundred 
hogs and forty or fifty cows, with other stock, cost 
about one hundred and fifty doliars, and consumes 
a quarter of a cord of wood per day, 

Among the Durham cattle on the Mr 
Pugh L observed some very fine young males, 


farm of 


and among ther Lebanon, an animal of superior 
growth and figure. 

Mr Pugh had 
his beets, but if 
where from this 
here, for no soil can produce a better growth, 
‘Two hands can prepare the ground, plant and cul- 
tivate five acres of beets in 
duct would doubtless yield many tous of saccha- 


not attempted to make sugar from 
its manufacture is profitable any 
article, it would certainly be so 


a season, and the pro- 


| rine matter,” 


TO FARMERS. 


Extract from an address delivered before the 
Cheshire Co. Agricultural Association, by 


Samuel Woodward, Jr. 

“In going over your premises, [ find many 
acres of land that lie warm, but produce nothing 
but a stinted growth of Johnswort and goldenrod, 
and many other parts of your farm have a like 
unproductive appearance ; did it produce 
better? Yes, in my grandfather’s day it was the 
hest farm in town, and where I get nothing now, 
my father used to cut swamping grass, but it is 
jrun out, and so will your farm be when it is as 
;old as mine, in spite of all your knowledge. I 
hope not sir, atany rate I shall take a different 
course from what you pursue, and try to prevent 
such a catastrophe, 
you a little advice. 


ever 


And now friend I will give 
Sell off ail your horses but 
one, and lay out the money for sheep or cows. 
Dispose of your long snouted, razor-backed hogs, 
}and procure some of our improved breed; keep 


them shut up in a yard,and give them a sufficient 
quantity of muck, loam and vegetables, and they 
will make manure enough to pay readily the 
whole expense of their keeping. Be assured 
that the practice of letting your hogs run in the 
road, snorting at, and startling every horse that 
| passes, is intolerably bad, From the small quan- 
|tity of tnanure you put upon your land, I pre- 
}sume you are not inthe habit of earting mueh 
muck, or decaying vegetables, into your barn 
yard. See that you have enough in future to ab- 
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sorb all the juices and gases that would otherwise 


escape from the fermenting manure. I notice 
you did not cart out your heaps of stable manure 
jast spring, and from the decayed condition of the 
boards nearly up to the windows, [ presume you 
are in the habit of letting them lie through the 
summer, and ferment in the open air, losing there- 


by more than half their intrinsic value. 1 advise 


you next year to plant no more land to corn than | 


you can manure by spreading on, and ploughing 
in thirty loads of long manure to the acre and 
put fifteen or twenty loads of fermented manure 
Hoe it well three times, and more if 
necessary to extirpate all the weeds; and the 
next year you wil! find no difficulty in raising a 
fine crop of any kind of small grain you please. 


in the hill. 


FARMING, 


further digression, to 


BOOK 


Allow make a 


speak of 


me to 
a means of improving our husbandry, 
which is too much neglected, and too often cou- 
I allude to what is some- 
times, Book Farming, but 


which in reality offers the most substantial facili- 


temned and ridiculed. 
in derision, termed 


| lies 10 LMprovement, and the acquisition of wealth. 


' 


You should put at least twenty loads of good mia- | 


nure upon every acre of Jand you plant to pota- 


toes. Sow grass seed with small grain 


where you had corn the preceding season, and 


your 


keep no land up more than three years at a time. 


And when you have gone over your tillage land | 


in this manner, my word for it, 


wear a very different appearance from what it 


now does, 
tions and trainings in the vicinity, and to three or 
four musters that you are under no necessity of 


going to, and spend four or five days at court 


your farm = will | 


And as long as you go to all the auc. | 


without any business, do not say that you have no | 


time to make improvements, or to attend an ag- 


, 


ricultural meeting.” 


Suear Beet.— Robert Tripp, of Decatur, in- | 
;adays, 


quires of us, 


1. If the Sugar Beet is cultivated in the United 


States ?— It is, in various parts, particularly about | 
| 


Philadelphia and Northampton, Mass. The man- 
ufacture is expected to commence this fall, 

2. If it can be made profitable ?— Well man- 
aged, it certainly can ; but experience can alone 
teach us good inanagement, and of this, we have 
as yet but a small stock. 

3. Can it be conducted by individual enter- 
prise, or does it require associated capital >— The 
beet culture may be menaged by individuals, and 


Let us inquire what this book farming is, 

A German, by means of study and observation, 
aided by a long course of practical experience in 
husbandry, bas been able to ascertain the degree 
of exhaustion in fertility, which soils ordinarily 
undergo, from the growth of common grain crops 
—and how much their fertility is increased by 
given quantities of manure, and by pasture—and 
thus teaching how to maintain, or to increase, the 
fertility of the soil, and consequently its products 


}and its profits, from the resources of the farm. 


Other men have been assiduously engaged for 
years ia studying, and have satisfactorily ascer- 
tained the laws by wiich heat, air and water, are 
made to exert their best agency in preparing the 
feod, and accelerating the growth and maturity 
of plants—and have published directions low to 
derive the highest advantage from these primary 
agents of nutrition, 

And others 
implements and machinery, calculated to relieve 


have invented new and improved 
agricultural labor of half its toils. 

A farmer in Ohio raised fifteen hundred bush- 
els of Swedish turnips on an acre of ground, 


enough to feed and fatten ten bullocks seventy tive 


lof managing his corn crop, has realized a net 


profit of $150, on little more than an acre of land, 
while his neighbors, in the same season, and in 


ladjoining fields, have not been remunerated, in 


their crop, for the expeuse of culture. A farmer 
in New York has proved, by experiment, that by 
anew process of making hay, he can save ten 
per cent. in weight, something in labor, and other 


An- 


other farmer of my acquaintance, has cultivated 


ten per cent. in the quality of his forage. 


} twenty acres of Tndian corn, and eight acres of 


with adequate capital and intelligence, so may the | 


manufacture ; but as the profit of the culture de- 
pends essentially upon a ready market for the 
roots, or the means of promptly manufacturing 
them into sugar, the culture and preparation for 
manufacture ought to be simultaneous. 

4. Cana knowledge of the manufacturing pro- 
cess be obtained without visiting a sugary person- 
ally 2— A sufficient knowledge, we think, can- 
not; and indeed we should advise no one to em- 
bark largely in it, without the assistance of a 
manager who has a practical knowledge of the 
business. 

5. Is the soil of the western prairies adapted to 
the beet culture ?—If it will wheat and 
corn, it will grow tire beet. The rich prairies are 
undoubtedly well adapted to the beet culture, and 
the country being very remote from the sea-board, 


grow 


is well adapted to the profitable manufacture of 


sugar, 

6. Can seeds and machinery be obtained in 
this country ?— Seeds may be had in all our large 
towns, at the seed shops. We do not kuow that 
machinery for the manufacture of sugar is made 
in the country, but it probably will be in the 
course of the coming year. Inquire of the 
Philadelphia Sugar Beet Company.—Cultivator. 





beans, the present season ;—the former estimated 
to average forty bushels the acre, and the latter 
giving more than an ordinary yield—without em- 
ploying a plough, or a hand hoe, in the planting 
or culture—the whole work haviug been perform- 
ed with the drill harrow and cultivator, imple- 
ments of modern introduction, thus economizing 
from one-half to two thirds of the labor ordinarily 
bestowed. 

These are all matters of recent record, but as 
they happen to be printed, they very properly fall 
under the denomination of Book Farming. But 
are they, on this account, less true, or is the in- 
formation they contain less useful in your prac- 
tice 2? Ifa neighbor makes a valuable improve- 
ment, by which he doubles the value of his labor, 
you readily avail yourselves of his discovery, 
though you do it by stealth. ‘Through the means 
of agricultural publications, the entire farming 
community stand in the relation to you of neigh- 
bors—you become acquainted with all their im- 
provements, and are enabled to profit by their 
skill and science. I might detain you for hours 
with details of improvements in husbandry, which 


Hun- 


dreds of men of profound science, and thousands 


are essential and accessible to the farmer. 


of the best practical farmers, in this and ia other 
countries, are engaged in improving agriculture— 


A farmer in Massachusetts, by a new way 


l : > , . 
i making two, three and four blades of grass, and 


two, three and tour bushels of grain grow, where 


but one blade, or one bushel, grew before ; and 


ie benefits of their labors 


they are tendering you t 
in the agricultural works of the day, The acenu- 
mulated experience, and the improvements of cen- 
turies, have been registered by the press, and their 
and 


who will read 


tendered to all 
profit by them, almost without money and with- 
He that will read may learn.—Buel. 


wenents are 


out price. 


Sirk Cuirrure.— This subject seems to be 
the Western 
The last Kanawha Banner speaks of a 


exciting attention of Virginians. 


specipen 


prepared by Mrs Ballard) in’ the vicinity of 
Charlestown, from worms fed by her last season 
with leaves of the native mulberry. The editor 
says — It compares well in quality with the 


thread being much evener 


Ballard, we understand, es- 


the 
and smoother. Mrs 
timates the product of this her first experiment, 


best Italian silk, 


at about ten pounds ready for use.” 
4 Mrs Me Donald Guyandotte, has 
also been equally suceessful, and had a number 


on upper 


The Bauner says 
that “ We 


pleasure that the silk business is ex- 


of cocoons ready for reeling. 


of the interest manifested in region: 


learn with 
citing considerable interest in the adjoining coun- 


ties, and that J. W. Bunmibardner, of Mud_ river, 
and 


has from 1500 to 2000 young mulberries, 
will be able to feed a large number of worms 


Hhext se ason,’’— Poughkeepsve Journal. 


Tue Farmer.—Happiness seems to lave fixed 


her seat in rural scenes, ‘The spacious hall, the 
splendid equipage, and the pomp of courts, do not 
southe and entertain the mind of man in any de- 
gree like the verdant plain, the enamelled mead, 
the fragrant grove, melodious birds, the sports of 
beasts, the azure sky, and the starry heavens, 

Jt is undoubtedly a fact, that, in proportion to 
our population, too many leave the occupation of 
the agriculturist for other employments. If this 
arise fromm its being considered that the employ- 
ment of the farmer is not respectable, it is a very 
great mistake, Every thing is honorable which 
is useful and virtuous, ‘This is an employment 
instituted by God himself, and by him particular- 
blest. It is that on which every 


True it is but then 


ly owned and 


thing depends, laborious ; 
labor brings health, is the foundation of the farm- 
er, is the condition of independence, his little do- 
minion is lis own, his comforts are his own, and 
he is not at the mercy of the public whim and 
this 


caprice. It is not nece ssurily the case, In 
happy country especially, that the farmer must be 
astup:d, ignorant man. Tle is taught in his youth 
the first rudiments of education, and he has many 
spare hours to read, In the heat of the summer’s 
noon, and by the long winter evening’s fire, he 
has much time for his books, and in this country 


they are placed within the reach of all, 


To paeserve PumpKins.—Stew your pun:pkin 
as usual for pies, spread it thinly upor large open 
tins or platters, and place them under or over 
your stove, where, if kept four or five days, it will 
be dry enough to keep in bags or boxes through- 
out the year. Pumpkin preserved in this way is 
far superior to that preserved in the old method of 
much richer and better flavored 


drying, making 


pies, besides requiring much less labor. 
! g 
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From the Genesee Farmer.) 


BRIEF HINTS FOR DECEMBER. 


| 
| 


Domestic animals should always commence wine | ‘ 
lextending the time of our meals to two or three 


i hours, and thus running the imminent hazard of 
| becoming gluttons, if not wine-bibbers, but by al- 


ter in good condition, and this should be presery- 
ed through till spring. ‘To do this, never attempt 
to winter more than you have abundant means of 
providing for, All animals should) be regularly 


fed, they should be kept warm and comfortable 


by sufficient shelter, should have a regular supply | 


of water, and, sheep and cattle espeeially, should 


have a portion of rocts constantly intermixed with | 


their daily food, 


Large troughs for feeding with hay, are pref- | 


erable to racks 


, 


waste, 


Sheep, instead of being left out, exposed to the | 


weather all winter, should be properly protected 
by suitable sheds. If this were attended to, and 
they have a daily supply of roots with their hay, 
very few would ever be lost in wintering. 


will afford 


: much more nour- 


Oats, for horses 
ishment when ground, than when left unground, 
Ruta excellent winter food for hor- 


ses, fed in moderate quantities, with hay, and a 


bagas are 


small quantity of oats. 

All stubles for cattle and horses, should be kept 
constantly ventilated, very clean and well littered 
With straw. 

Straw, and poor hay are readily eaten by cattle 
if it is salted by sprinkling brine over it; and itis 
still better, if in addition to this, they are chopped 
previously, 

It is a very suitable time during this month, to 
eart leached ashes on land which may need it.— 


It is particularly valuable on wet meadows-; a 


friend spread eight or ten loads on an acre on his | 


meadow (which was occasionally overflowed by 


the large creek which passes near it) and the con. | 


sequence was an increase of one half more griss, 


although it had previously produced yearly, two | 


This effect con- 
Chaptel says, “the ze- 


or more tons of hay to the acre, 
tinued for several years, 
tion of buck ashes (leached ashes from asheries) 
is most powerful upon moist lands and meadows, 
in which they not only facilitate the growth of use- 


ful plants, but if employed constantly for several | 


years, they will free the soil from weeds.” 

In the Garden, if the ground continues open, 
manure may be spread and buried, vacant ground 
ridged or spaded, sticks for peas, beans, &e., pre- 
served or made, trellisses repaired, and vegetables 
securely covered, 


FASHIONABLE EATING. 

One of the most serious charges made against 
the people of the Uni 
cockney tourists that have of late years infested 
this country, is the voracity and rapidity with 
which To this charge we must 
plead guilty. We do eat with a despatch that 
may well astonish any but a native; or rather we 
bolt our food, at the most imminent hazard of suf- 
foeation, an event that indeed is not of unfreguent 
Teeth were given man 
for mastication, and the stomach for digestion ;— 
but we swallow our food whole, and charge the 


Americans eat, 


occurrence among us, 


stomach with the double office of maceration and 
Is it to be wondered at, that the arch 
fiend dyspepsia stalks among us, numbering as his 


digestion, 


victims many of those we are the most loth to lose, 
palsying 
That we 


their efforts, and making life a burden, 
are ina fault in this matter few will be 


‘! States, by the herd of 


as they more effectually prevent | 


disposed to deny; that an error so fatal to the 
proper performance of the vital functions should 
be ccrrected, is equally evident; not however by 


lowing time to prepare our food by thorough nias- 
tication for healthy and nutritive digestion, 

But if these sensitive travellers suffer so much 
from our contempt of established rules in the mat- 
ter of eating, what would be their ineffable hor- 
lror if permitted to sit down at the table of one of 
the most ancient kingdoms of the woild, a king- 
|} dom claiming all the religion and all the decency 
| of the age, and boasting a monarch descended in 
}a direct and unbroken line of succession from the 
| illustrious Solomon, 
| stitutionally are, how would they turn up their 
noses at the quivering steak, the abominable teff 
bread, and the delicate manner of feeding, des- 
'eribed in the foHowiug condensed account of an 


{ 
| 


Abysinian feast, derived from the pages of Bruce, | 


land confirmed by the recent researches of Galt 
and Pearee. 

“Atan Abysinian feast brinde, or raw beef cut 
from the animal while living,constitutes a promi- 
nent article, and the skill with which this is serv- 

led up, determines the ability and standing of the 
leook, When the company have taken their seats 
at the table, a cow or bull is brought to the door, 
and its feet strongly tied ; after which the cooks 


proceed to select the most delicate morsels for | 


| presentation at table. Before killing the animal, 
all the flesh on the buttocks is cut off in solid 


| square pieces, without bone, or much effusion of | 
Two or three servants are employed, whoo | 
as fast as they receive the brinde, lay it upon cakes | 


blood. 


of teff, placed like dishes down the table, without 
All the 


}a cloth or any thing else beneath them. 


guests have knives in their hands, and the men | 


prefer the large crooked ones, which in time of 
war they put to all sorts of uses. The company 
are so arranged, that one gentleman sits between 


two ladies ; and the former, with his long knife, | 


} 


| begins by cutting a piece which weuld be thought 
| is yet perfectly distinct,” 

In Abysinia no man of any fashion feeds him- 
| self, or tonches The women take 
ithe flesh and cut it lengthwise like strings, about 


j ° . ° . ° 
ithe thickness of one’s little finger, then crosswise 


his own meat, 


strongly powdered with black pepper, cayenne, 


land fossil salt, and then wrap it up like a cart- | 


lridge. In the meantime, the gentleman having 
/put up bis knife, with each hand resting on a:la- 
dy’s knee, his body stooping, his head low and 


iot, turns to the one whose cartridge is first ready, 


[the itnminent risk of choking him. ‘This isa 


mark of grandeur. 


}into his mouth ; and the more noise he makes in 
ichewing it, the more polite does he prove him- 
self. None but beggars and thieves, say they, eat 
smnall pieces and in silence. Having despatched 
this morsel, which he does very expeditiously, the 
lady on the other hand holds forth a second pel- 
let, which he devours in the same way, and so on 
| till he is satisfied. He never drinks till he bas 
| finished eating, and before he begins, in gratitude 


ao 
eS) 


Fond of beef as they con- | 


a good steak in England, while the quivering fibre | 


into square pieces somewhat smaller than dice.— | 
These they lay upon a portion of the teff bread, | 


forward, and mouth open, very much like an id- | 
who stuffs the whole of it between his jaws, at | 


The greater the man would 
seem to be, the larger is the piece which he takes | 


to the fair ones wno have fed him, he makes up 
two rolls of the same kind and form. Each of 
like ladies opens her mouth at once, when with 
| his own hand be supplies a portion to both at the 
)Sdine moment, 

All this time the unfortunate victim at the door 
is bleeding, but bleeding litile ; for so skilful are 
the butchers, that while they strip the flesh from 
the bones, they avoid the parts which are travers- 
At last they fall upon 
and soon after, the animal 
perishing from loss of blood, becomes so tough, 
that the unfeeling wretches who feed on the re- 
mainder, can scarcely separate the muscles with 
itheir teeth. After the feeding is finished, the po- 
tations commence, and are continued without the 
least regard to sobriety or decency.— Jb. 


jed by the great arteries, 
the thighs likewise ; 





REAT CATTLE SHOW AND FAIR AT 
PITTSFIELD. 

On Wednesday aud Thursday, the 4th and 5th 

days of October, the annual Cattle Show and Fair 

}of the Berkshire Agr, Society, was held at Pitts- 

field, being the 27th anniversary. 

The weather, though quite cold, was, on the 
whole, extremely favorable, until the afiernoon of 
ithe Second day, when a cold rain set in, and con- 
‘tinued through the evening, making the return of 
‘the numerous company assembled to their home 
extremely unpleasant. 

The exhibition of animals, domestic manufac- 
tures, agricultural implements and machinery took 
place on the first day. The various Committees 
were appointed at the Seciety’s meeting in the 
forenoon, and were hard at work during the whole 
afternoon, in examining the animals and articles 
submitted to them, and during the evening in pre- 
paring their reports. ‘The immense throng of cit- 
izens in attendance, on both days, afforded abun- 
dant evidence of the interest taken by the whole 
| county, in the objects and exhibitions of tke so- 
ciety. The attendance on both days, as well as 
the interest manifested, were greater than at any 
previous Fair. There is a spirit of enquiry ; an 
earnest seeking after improvements, among our 
agricultural population, which has been mainly 
excited by this society, the effects of which are 
It 


| will be seen by the reports of the committees that 


G 


seen more end more strikingly every year. 


in every department of industry, the progress of 
improvement is apparent, and while they have di- 
rected our attentions to those things which were 
|superior to former exhibitions, they have also 
pointed out the particularsin regard to which this 
It 
certainly very important that this course should 
be rightly pursued by the committees of the so- 
Improvement is promoted by encouraging 
It is also promoted by careful dis- 


‘exhibition has suffered in the comparison. is 


| 


ciety. 
| what is good. 
crimination, and by pointing out the defects to be 
| remedied. 

| In the evening, the Young Ladies’ Benevolent 
Society held its annual sale, in the lecture room, 
giving an opportunity of a pleasant, social inter- 
lcourse of several hours, to a very large company 
|of both sexes, from every part of the county, and 
from abroad, 

The animating exhibitions of the Ploughing 
| Match, took place on the morning of the second 
day, on the farm of Mr Plunkett, about two miles 
east of the village. 
ber of teams entered for ploughin 


Owing to the unnsual num- 
the field at 
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first prepared was found insufficient, and recourse 
was had for a part to the adjacent land of Mr Hale. 
The detailed Report of that Committee will be 
found particularly interesting. The fields were 
literally surrounded during the hour of the con- 
test, with an assembly of people of both sexes, 
and all ages,and on their return tothe village, the 
road presented an almost unbroken line of vehi- 
cles for the whole distance. 

At 11 o’clock, the procession was formed from 
Field’s Coffee House, under the direction of the 


Marshals, and escorted by the fine company of 


Berkshire Greys, under the command of Captain 
West, to the Congregational Meeting-house. 

The pulpit services were performed by the pres- 
ident of Williams College. The choir of singers, 
belonging to that congregation was led by that ex- 
perienced instructer in sacred music, Mr Lucus, 
and their performance gave eritire satisfaction, — 
The church was crowded, and yet hut a part could 
find even a place to stand. ‘This is a subject of 
great regret, but is unavoidable. 
dress was delivered by that well known agricul- 
turist and patron of agricultural improvement, 
Judge Buel, of Albany. 
it deserved the profound and unwearied attention 
with which it was heard by the audience. It was 
full of the practical fruits of his large experience. 


The annual ad- 


It is needless to say that 


It will soon be published, 

The venerable Elkannah Watson, one of the 
principal founders of this society, was then reques. 
ted by the President, to favor the audience with 
sume remarks ; aud his brief address, spoken from 


and faithful manner in which he has dissharged 
the duties of President for the last two years, 
Great eredit is due to Col. Weston, chief mar- 


shal, and the assistant marshals, as well as the | 


sheriff of the county, for the firm, prudent and 
spirited manner in which all their duties were 
performed, ‘The report ef the various committees 


on agriculture. and manufactures, animals, plough- 


ing-matches, on agricultural implements and ma- | 


chinery, on butter, cleese, and the ladies fair, were 
all extremely interesting, and evince the maturity 
of the society, and its salutary measures for many 
years—as they occupy four columns in minute 
detail, we forbear the publication at- present.— 
Hampshire Gazette. 





SIZE AND FECUNDITY OF VEGETA- 


BLES. 


We have recorded in the Farmer of this year a 


great number of extraordinary instances of vege- | 


table productiveness, not so much for the purpose 


(of gratifying an idle curiosity, as to show what 


the fulness of his heart, will be pablished in con- | 


nexion with the reports. 
The reports of the committees were then read, 


and the premiums, consisting almost entirely of 


sets of Silver Spoons, were delivered by the trea- 
surer and marshalls, to the successful competitors 
as the reading of the reports proceeded. 

The Socicty dined on the first day at Warriner 
& Russell’s Hotel, and on the second at Field’s 


cultivation, in conjunction 


pressed at the dinners on both days, which were | 


prepared and served up in a manner which left 
nothing to desire. 

At the table after dinner, on the second day, 
Mr Henry Colman the Commissioner for the State 


Agricultural Survey, now tn the active perform. | 


ance of his duties in this county, made a clear | 


and concise statement relative to the objects and | 


manner and progress of the survey, which was 
listened to with great interest. It is earnestly 
hoped that every proper facility will be afforded 
him by the farmers in this county, at this time 
and at all times, in the progress of this important 


work, from which avery great benefit is confi- | 


dently expected to the farming interest. 

The exhibition of domestic manufactures, and 
of agricultural products, in the Town Hall, under 
the care of Mr Levi Beebe, and Mr Jabez Coit, 
attracted great and deserved attention, 


A resolution, presenting the thanks of the soci- | 


ety to the Hon. Jesse Buel for his address, and 
respectfully requesting a copy for publication,was 
unanimously adopted. 

The secretary was directed to express to the 
Hon, Elkannah Watson the gratification of the 
members of the society for his attendance upon 
this occasion. 


The thanks of the society were presented to} 


Henry W. Bishop, Esq., for the able, attentive 


nature under favorable circumstances is capable 
of performing, and to stimulate inquiry as to the 
manner in which such instances may most suc- 
cessfully and frequently be repeated. If 1000 


bushels of potatoes have been produced from an | 


acre, and 1500 of the ruta baga, as we have the 
most unquestionable data to assert lias been done, 
then it is shown that our crops may be doubled, 
or that there is nothing in the laws of nature to 
prevent such a resuit, If three or four hundred 
weight of pumpkins has been raised from a single 
vine, it shows that this valuable esculent may be 
greatly improved, and made a profitable article of 
perhaps with 
affect its 
thousand 


some 


other crop, which would not retard or 


growth materially. If two or three 


grains of oats can be produced from a single seed, | 


as we have recorded in this volume, then it is 


shown that by a method of cultivation which 


should place the requisite quantity of seed in thie 


i a Griae }earth at the proper distance, and in soil prepared 
Coffee House, and universal satisfaction was ex- | 


to yield its abundance, not only might the crops be 
doubled in most cases, but two-thirds of the seed 
used in sowing be saved, 


Madi- 


corn on record in this state was raised in 


son, and exceeded one hundred and sixty bushels | 


toan acre: and there are millions of acres in this 


state capable of producing as much, if treated in | 


the same manner, and with a favorable season 
The great aim and end of a farmer’s labors should 
ibe, not to cultivate the greatest uumber of aeres, 
but to realiz: the greatest profit froin the smallest 


number, and in no way can this be more effectu- 


ally done than by following out the hints which } 


such extraordinary instances of productiveness af- 


\furd. Notwithstanding the general low tempera- 


ture of the season, we very inuch question wheth- 
er in any former year there has been so great | 
an amount of vegetables generally used for food | 
for man and beast produced as in the present. | 


The horticulturist and gardener have found their 


their roots and plants have not only been magnifi- | 


We have 


cent in size but of excellent quality. 


pounds, and numbers have been shown weighing 


more than two. 


Bat our object in thus calling the attention of | 
the readers of the Farmer to this subject was in | 


part to lay before them the following extract we 


‘have lately noticed in a foreign magazine, ‘ Du- 


The greatest crop of | 


labors in most instances profusely rewarded, and | 


seen notices of potatoes that weighed nearly three | 


| ring the past season, a single grain of potato oats, 
}on the Jands of the Rev. Mr Mills, near Coleraine 
lrelan:!, produced thirty-two stalks, all growing 


from the same reot, and containing in all : early 


five thousand grains of corn.’ If each of these 
| five thousand grains were, in the ensuing season, 
ito be endowed with the same power of fecundity 
}as their parent seed, twenty-fve millions of grains 
would be produced; and these multiplying once 
again, in the same ratio, would yield a harvest of 
oats Which would amount to nearly thirty thou. 
sand quarters (three Lundred and fifty thousand 
bushels, ) 

But though this be a remarkable instance of 
| fruitfulness, there are cases on reeord which af- 
ford still greater evidence of the prolific properties 
plants. Of these several 
examples may be found in the volume on « Vege- 


of the grain-bearing 


table substances used for the food of Man.” Sir 


Kenelon Digby asserts that in 166( , there was in 
}the possession of the Jesuit fathers at Paris a 
plant of barley, which they at that time kept as a 
| great curiosity, and which consisted of two hun- 


dred and forty-nine stalks, springing from one 


root or grain, and in which might be counted 
more than eleven thousand grains of barley. 

In the same volume is another well-attested 
instance of the nerease 


power of residing in 


wheat, The result, however, in this ease, was 
obtained by careful cultivation, As the plant til- 
lered or sent up stalks, it was divided and subdi- 


vided, til at length the origina! 


root was multi- 
plied into five hundred plants, each of which pro- 
duced more than forty ears. The wheat when 
separated from the straw weighed forty-seven 
pounds and seven @unces, and measured three 
| pecks and three quarters, the estimated number of 
| grains being 576,840. 

| The seeds of many kinds of vegetables are so 
numerous, that if the whole produce of a single 
plant were put into the earth, and again this sec- 
ond produce were made to yield a harvest, and so 
on, in a very few years the surface of the earth 
would be too limited for the sowing of seed thus 


abundantly supplied. ‘The plant hyoscyamus or 
henbane, which of all known plants produces the 
greatest number of seeds, would for this purpose 
require no more than four years, According to 
some experiments the hyoscyamus has more than 
50,000 seeds ; but assuming the number to be only 
| 10,000, the seeds amount at the fourth crop to 
| 10,000,000,000,000,000, and as the quantity of solid 
land on the surface of the globe is calculated to be 
about 1,400,350,599,014,400 square feet, it follows 
that each square foot must contain seven planta, 
and therefore the whole earth would be insuffi- 


| cient to contain the produce ofa single hyoscyamus 
at the end of the fourth year. 
a single kernel of wheat, cultivated as the one 


So the produce of 


previously noticed, would in a limited succession 
of years amount to a mass larger than the solid 
|} vlobe we now inhabit, — Genesee Farmer. 





A curious cabbage is described in the Frederick 
}(Md) Citizen. The summit, or head, is composed 
of four different upon the 
outside with large leaves similar to a cabbage of 


heads, surrounded 


the ordinary growth ; immediately from beneath 
| these leaves are four smaller heads; and the whole 
stalk below is studded with sprouts, each sprout 
} being a perfect miniature cabbage. From the 
main stem of each of the outer leaves of these pro- 
| eeeds a shoot of some length, resembling a vine. 
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SUGGESTIONS RESPECTING THE QUALIFICATIONS OF AN 


Eviror —We feel much obliged to our correspondent | 


F., for the suggestions below, which we have extracted 
from a letter to the publishers. We are aware that we 
are placed in a responsible situation, and that we need 
the agvice of our experienced friends in a matter su im- 
portant as that of selecting one who shall meet the ex- 
pectations of an enlightened community, and, at the 
same time, take by the hand and raise from ignorance, 


and remove the prejudices of a numerous class who 


are treading with obstinate steps, in the ways of their | 


fathers and grandfathers, We wish to see converts 
made to the new system of Agriculture, that our barren 
plains may be converted into fruiviul fields, and our un- 
productive swamps into profitable grass grounds, Flow 
can this be effected better than by the press, conducted 
by an able, experienced hand. As we have before ob 
sorved, it is our intention to secure, as s00n as possible 
the services of some one to occupy the yacant chair, 
and hope to obtain a person who possesses the requisite 
qualifications ; but before “ we ordain a teacher for the 
public,” we shall take time to look about, and not be in 
haste to make the election. Since the decease of the 
lamented Fessenden, we have ordered from England 
and France, their prominent Agricultural aud Horticul- 
tural periodicals, which we design for the use of the ed 
itor, whoever he may be. We shall spare no pains to 
make the paper useful and interesting. We desire to 
express our gratitude to F. and others, for the interest 
they manifest in the agricultura! prosperity of our coun- 
try. 


Braintree, Noy. 27, 1837. 

To the Publishers of the N. E. Farmer : 
GentLemMeN,—I noticed the sudden death ‘of your 
much esteemed colleague, who has been engaged as the 
Editor of the N. England Farmer, almost from its com- 
mencement. In him the public has sustained a great 
loss; and it may not be saying too much, that, owing 
to his constant, kind and patientattention to the promo- 
tion of the cause of Agriculture and Hosticulture, bear- 
ing in mind that the New England Farmer, of which he 
has been the principal Editor, has been the means of 
bringing forward that large establishment of Seeds and 
Agricultural Implements, which now, by far, takes the 
lead of all other similar establishments in the United 
States,—I say, it may not be presuming too much, to 
say, with all due deference, that it has done more for 
the cause of agriculture and horticulture, than all the 
Agricultural Societies in Massachusetts have done; and 
now to the end, that no impediment should be placed 
in the way, as | observe, you suggest the expediency of 
securing to your aid an assistant editor, that you be in 
no haste, as the most deserving of that trust wll be 
slow in coming forward. The times, the spirit of in- 
quiry, the enterprise of the people, (in everything I 
know of but agriculture, which in this speculating age, 
has made it only secondary,) requires an editor of rare 
qualifications. You should pause, before you ordain a 
teacher for the people. If you would permit me, who 
was among the first of your subseribers, and who pos- 
sess all your papers from the first, bound, except the 
present volume, which will probably be when comple- 
ted, which I hold as a treasure, to suggest to you the 
requisites of your colleague, | should say, he should be 


well read in foreign and domestic works on agriculture, 


| should have a feeling for the cause, that should not be 


| second to 4 Sinclair, a Young, a Tull, a Knight, a Fel- 


lenburg, Chaptall, Davy, Von Thaer, or our own Buel ; | 


| he should be, or have been, a practical farmer. He 


‘should attend all agricultural exhibitions, should visit | 


and be intimate with all our discreet practical farmers, 
(should not from fear, favor, or hope of reward, recom- 
mend the Short Horn breed of Cattle, till he has prac- 
tical evidence of their superiority, or of the Morus mul- 
| ticaulis Mulberry, until he has seen one an inch in di- 


ameter. 


a new seed, implements, fruit, &c, &c., unless it has a 
| preference over all others it is proposed as a substitute 
| for, I really conceive that a few such indiscretions has 
| done great and lusting injury to the cause ; ithas brought 
| what is called book farming into disrepute. The new 


| beginner, when once misadvised in making an innova- 


In faet, he should be careful of recommending | 
! 
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prevails throughouteach village and neighborhood ; no 
note of melancholy is heard; no aspect of gloom is 
seen; but song and cheeriulness every where abound. 
Such is a New England Tuanksaivine. 





MASSACHUSETTS LLtORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Saturday, Dec. 1, 1837. 
From Thomas Brewer,—Apples, River and Tolman 
Sweet. 


Pears. Passe Colmar, Virgouleuse. 


From Elijah Vose,—Apples, Dewitt or Doctor, spice 


| Gilliflower, Hawthorn Dean, Bellflower, Nonsuch, Ma- 


| tion on old established rules, immediately relapses into 


his old custom, and will be found Joth to try a 


¢ 
—) 


lof the day he could.be found, for consultation and ad- 


vice. His library should be ample, containing all the 


important periodicals of the day. The paper should be 
divided under different heads. Original matter on ag- 
riculture, followed by extracts from other authors. The 
same on horticulture, occasionally on floriculture. A 
' review, in the season, of the crops and prices ; a correct 


price current: accounts of well conducted farms and 


plans of houses, barns, carriage houses, grain houses, 
piggeries, barn yards, division of farms, plan of gardens, 


description of pleasure grounds, management of grass 


) lands, roots and grain crops, with notices of the best 
kinds, 


may appear like dictation, | mean no such thing; they 
are mere suggestions, and if they afford a profitable hint, 
} lam paid. Yours, with respect, F. 


nual thanksgiving has tuken place, and the people have 
publicly expressed their gratitude to a kind and merciful 
This is in accordance with the 


joyed the past year. 


properly kept up year after year, from our earliest set- 





tlement, without interruption or omission. Our fermers, 


we conceive, have alindant reason to give thanks, if 


plentiful crops, and high prices for produce are consid- 


|ered a blessing. ‘Their barns and their garners are full, 


and there is no lack of aready market for whatever 
may have been raised by them. 

No festival in New England is more cordially wel- 
come than this delightful anniversary. Sweet and 
when the proclamation of the Governor for its obser- 
vance is read, ‘“‘ with solemn voice and slow,” from the 
sacred desk. With what cheerful emotions does it af: 
fect the hearts of all! Fathers and mothers, sons and 


And 


when the joyous day arrives, all is alertness and vivac- 


daughters, age and infancy, alike are exhilirated ! 


ity. We behold assembled around the old patriarchal 
table, the venerable head and his numerous offspring, 
cheerfully partaking the bounties of Heaven, and ren- 
dering thanks for continued blessings, and unceasing 
mercies. ‘The scene is a most interesting and instruc- 
tive one, and cannot but effect a truly feeling heart.— 
On this bright day, all controversies and contentions, 
all family feuds, subside; the sour, peevish neighbor, 
(if unfortunately any there may hap,) puts on a look of 


Rational amusement 





cordiality, and essays to be social. 


gardens, given from actual observation ; descriptions of 


You will excuse, (if you please) from a friend, what | 


THANKsGIvING.—Since the date of our last, the an- | 


| meat’”’ 
Providence, for the numerous blessings they have en- | 


cus'om of our forefathers, and the practice has been very 


. | 
rain.— 


| His room or study should be where, fn business hours 


rygold, Gardner Sweeting. Pears, Lewis. 
From Jus. Balch,—Moody apple. 
For the Comunittee. 


L. P. GROSVENOR. 





[For the New England Farmer.) 
Sin:—I raised the last summer, over 200 valuable 
pumpkins, besides other vegetables, upon my little gar- 


den spot, situated on Washington Street. These were, 


‘almost every one, of good size, some very large, and all 


ripe. The cultivated spot on which I raised them, con- 
tained about the 16th of an acre. Now, Sir, I think this 
is doing pretty well fur a Boston farmer, whose scene 
of agricultural experiments lies in the very metropolis, 
and north of the neck. One other thing is, that the la- 
bor was mostly my own personal handy work. I take 
pleasure in the ‘‘ sweat of the brow,” though it is not 
my purpose to boast about it. The summer before Jast, 
I also tried the experiment of actually working myself, 
in my garden. I found it pleasant and healthful. I 
was not quite so prosperous, however, in the result, as 
| have been since ; for the Vandals on one fatal night, 
destroyed all my hopes. This was most provoking. I 
could have Lynched the rascals, had they been in my 
power. But 1 did not, after all, consider my labor lost ; 
for it was good for my health and morals tu be thus em- 
ployed. 1 would therefore work, Sir, even though “the 
labor of the o.ive sha!l fail, and the fields shall yield no 
Yours, n. R. 


Buston, Nov. 28, 1857 


> We congratulate our friend N. R., on his success, 
and highly approve his resolution to be a “ working 
man ”’ in fact and in truth. Too many wrong notions 
prevail relative to personal labor, and there is a want 
of a proper estimation of the occupation of husbandry. 
Where farming, or the cultivation of the soil is looked 
upon with contempt, it niost certainly will operate to 
the discouragement of all success in the improvement 


of agriculture. How much can be effected by a little 


| attention to this matter, the present instance shows.— 


‘Two hundred pumpkins, the produce of a small garden 


pleasant is the anticipation of the joyful coming day ! 





spot in the city! Here is, indeed, cause for “rendering 
acknowledgments to the source of all good, fur the abun- 
dance with which the earth has yielded its fruit,” (to 
use the language of His Excellency,) and we have no 
doubt our friend ever feels the fervor of a grateful heart, 
not only for the “yielding” of the earth, but also for the 
further rewards of his labor, viz: health, vigor, activity 
and cheerfulness. 


The Onondaga Standard mentions a fine article of 
raw silk, produced by worms fed on the Morus Multi- 
caulis, by Mr Thomas Yi.tes of Skaneateles, It is the 
embryo production of an article, that, at no distant day, 


will become one of the staple commodities of the coun- 


— 


ry. 








7 Mr Smith, of South Hadley, raised this year, 320 
bushels of oats on 4 acres of ground, 
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THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 
Range of the I'hermometer at the Garden of the proprietor 








of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded | _ 
Northerly exposure, week ending December 2. 
- } 
DecemBer, 1837. | 7A. M. | 12,M.|5,P.M. | Wind. | 
Sunday, 26 12 32.) 20] N 
Monday, 27 10 26 22 MN. 
Tuesday, 28 12 | 34 28 N. 
Wednesday, 29 34 48 44 S. E. 
Thursday, 3 58 66 50 | Ss | 
Friday, 1 50 58 §2 Ss 
Saturday, 2 52 54 50 S_E 
| 
MULBERRY TREES. | 


75,000 Chinese Morus Multicaulis, a// on their own bot-| 
toms, of various sizes from one to six feet, at the lowest} 
prices. The wood is well matured and very perfect, and they 
have become acclimated by successive propagation in a most 
ezposed location. Prepared Cuttings will be supplied at the 
lowest rates. 

3,000 Hybrid Short jointed Mulberry, with large leaves, 
very hardy and en their own bottoms,— 5 to 6 feet in height. 

20 000 Chinese Morus expansa, W ith large smooth glossy 
leaves, very succulent and nutritious and gre: vatly loved by the 
worm. This is a most valuable variety for the North, being | 
very hardy and none more highly esteemed in France. They 
are engrafted on the White Mulberry which increases thei 
hardihood, and are & to 7 feet in height. This is the only en- 
grafted kind in the collections. 7 

3.000 Dandolo or Marettiana ition, 1 and 2 years old 
from seed, a most excellent variety, with large leaves and very 
hardy. 

10 000 Brussa Mulberry, very hardy. 

25 000 Florence Mulberry, leaves nearly entire. 

30 000 White Mulberry, 1 to 2 years old, 

65 lbs White Italian Mulberry seed. 

750 Ibs White and Yellow Sugar Beet seed. | 

Priced Catalogues of the above, and of Fruit and Ornamen- 
tal Trees, Green House Plants, Bulbous Flower Roots. Splen- 
did Dahlias, and Garden, Agricultural and Flower seeds, sent 
gr atis to every applicant 

Orders sent per mail will meet prompt attention and the 
trees be packed care fully and forwarded as desired. 

C ompar vies or individuals desirous to contract for large 
aumbers of trees, will be dealt with on the most liberal terms. 

WM. PRINCE & SON. 

Nov. 29. 4w 


} 





HARRISON'S PATENT CORN SHELLER. 
One of the most perfect machines for shelling corn that has 
been introduced, m: ide principally of iron and no way liable to 
get out of order, will shell from 75 to 80 bushels of corn per 
day, with the power of one person This machine was high- 
ly recommended by the Committee on Agric ultural implements 
at the late Fair, and far the best mac hine now in use. For 


sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed 
Store. JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 


a 


BEES! BEES! IPRICES OF COUNtRY PRODUCE 


The subscribers have for sale 10 hives of Bees which will 


be sold from $6 to $10 per hive, according to weight. CORRECTED WITH GPEAT CARE, WEEKLY 




















Dec. 6, 1837. JOSEPH BRECK w& CQ. 
— —_ ey } j rraow : 
GARDENER WANTS A SITUATION. APPLES, jbarrel | 200) 225 
A young man well acquainted with his business wants a sit a ors hel] 2 25 »75 
uation as a gardener. Apply to JOSEPH BRECK & CO. |" gag : — 14 GO 15 OO 
No 52 North Market stieet, Boston. | cat vit ¢ | = 3 00 
Dec. 6, 1837. | reswax, (Americ: nm). . pound 26 | “3H 
ae ae ed a SALE a. HEESE, new ee. ; . , “ 3 9 
S. us EAtTHERS, northern, gee, , ‘eet Peeae: t 
A handsome Fu'l Blood Bull, two and a half years old. southern, geese, : “4 10 on 
Apply to A. GREENWOOD, near Dr Codman’s meeting | Flax, American y ; : mS ia 9 2 
house, Dorchester, | Fish, Cod . ‘ oun tal} 300! %3 3) 
Nov. 6, 1837. 3w FiLoun, Genesee, cash . tbharrel | 987! 1009 
— - - | Baltimore, Lloward stree i. } o6 } 100 | 10 37 
FOR 8 SALE OR TO LET Baltimore, wharf f } «6 i 9 : we 
A Farm, situated in Medford, now occupied by Mr Noah}, Alexandria, : ‘ | 9 | an 
Johnson, containing about 220 acres of Land in a high state | @RAIN, Corn, northern yellow bushel} 
of cultivation; the buildings are commodious and in good re- | southern iat yeilow ~g | to} 113 
pair. If desired the farm will be sold in lots. It has the ad- | white, . | lov 106 
| vantage of the Boston and Lowell Rail Road and Middlesex | Rye, northern, . . = 2 tit o- 
| Canal running through it, and is boundee on one side by Mys- Barley, . - | 
tic River, which afford great facilities for transporting manure, | HW , Vats, nornera, . (prime) oe | ) 3 
&c. One of the stopping places on the rail road is within a | AY, cote English, per ton of 2000 Ibs | 20 00 | 99 50 
few feet of the house. Apply to GitBperktT Torts or | Hos hard pressed, . , ~ lo 00 00 
JUsEVH F. TUFTS, [fO"F%  - «Cubs | gallon 5) 52 
Charlestown, Nov. 29, 1837 } Hops, he quality ; 4 ¢ ; pound ri 6 | 8 
- - = : Fen 2d quality , iS ; q “ 4 5 
HITCHCOCK’S CORN SHELLER. | Lanp, Boston, * Ser to) * eh ie 9/ 10 
The subscribers having purchased the Patent Right of the LEA sil ‘ Philade hie oe tannage, = | s lv 
above machine for the States of Massachusetts, Rhode Island | do country age, 1 | ‘ oe 
jand Maine, will sell rights for States, Counties or towns on Batimore city do z= rs { pd 
reasonable terms. They have likewise on hand, castings and de. dry hide ‘ = - 
complete machines which will be sold low. { New York red. light Bitte on 21 
Nov. 29, 1837. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. | Boston do. slaughter, | « | 90 at 
CATALOGUE _———, b. dry hide, } « | 20! 24 
of Forest Seeds and Trees, furnished by William Mann, | i AC KT REI No l, ne w, ; , 5 - | Roscoe } 10 00 10 — 
Bangor, M } Paster Parts perton of 2200 lbs. | cask i 390 3 os 
White Pine, Black spruce, Hemlock spruce, silver Fir, | PoRK, Mass. inspect. exta clear, . | barrel | 26 ao! 27 00 
White Oak, Red Oak, White Birch, Yellow Birch, White — from other States 24 00) 25 50 
Beech, Red Beech, White Maple, Red Flowering Maple, |. mE BS) ; ; ; «6 71 00! 22 00 
sugar Maple, Arbor Vite, American Larch, Hornbeain, | 7**!S> ite risGrass,  . - |[bushel) 275| 300 
White Ash, Black Ash, Mountain Ash, Elm, Basswood, Red Top, ° : Boor | 87; 100 
|Common Elder. } = rs ° ‘ 250; 2765 
Customary prices are charged for boxes, carting, &c South ¥ ete herby 7 | ois 16 
Orders may be addressee to WM M = N, Bangor, Maine, | Sitx Cocoons,(American) . _ ae \4 
or to JoserpH Breck & Co. New England Agricultural | '[Pyrptow., tried, . be Ib ve 1! 12 
Warehouse and Seed Store, 51 and 52 North Market Street. | ‘['eazies, Pst sort, ; : pr M ad 
Nov. 15, 1837. | Woo%,, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, | pound | ” ss 
SWEET HERBS. —s full blood, washed, | 45] 47 
ae : | do. 3-4ths do. ; « 4) 3 
A fresh supply just received from the United Society of do, l : do “4 | 33 | 40 
Harvard, Mass.— consisting of | do. 1-4 and common “ 33 | 38 
Pulverized SWEET MARJORAM | ao ; | 
‘ SAGE. Polled superfine “ 42 48 
‘“ SUMMER SAVORY. } ew | 40 
Pressed SUMMER SAVORY. PS as 
SAGE, ss 
For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse and } 
Seed Store. } | 
Nov. 15. 
FRUIT TREES. ORNAMENTAL TREES, MORUS | ROVISION MARKET 
MULTICAULIS, E'TC KETAIL PRICES. 
For sale by the subscriber. The trees of the Plums and } Hams, northern, . . pound 14) 16 
Pears were never before so fine, the assortment so complete i . southern and western, * is 14 
Apples, Peaches, Cherries, Grape vines, a superior assort Pork, whole hogs, ‘ “ 9! ou 
ment of finest kinds, and of all other hardy fruits. | Pot 1 rRY, , 4 , 4“ is! 16 
25,000 Morus Multicaulis, or true Chinese Mulberry trees | Bora ER, (tah). . . sf 20] 23 
at the customary wholesale or retail prices. The trees are] lump ‘ ‘ ; « | on 
thrifty, the form perfect, and the roots fine E G&S, . : dozen 22] 23 
Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Roses and Herbaceous | UeTATOERS, new . hushel 37 / 60 
plants, of the most! eautitul hardy kinds. Splendid Pawonies | VER, : barre! |} 300) 350 
ind Double Dahlias. | LS 
Trees ciate ta Che most perfect manner for all distant es 
places and shipped or sent from Boston to wherever or lere BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monspay, Dec 1, 1837. 
Address by mail post paid Reported for the New England Farmer 
Catalogues sent gratis to all who apply } At Market 950 Beef Cattle, 400 Stores, 3500 Sheep 
WILLIAM KENRICK. |. 1950 8 ; , ™ 
Nursery, Nonautum Hill, Newton, Nov, 22. iJ | Ine GU Swine. 


: Prices —Beef Cattle—We quote Extra at &7 00-- 
HARRISON’S DOUBLE YELLOW ROSE. | Firat quality at 2625 a6 75 . 
RG 2 
A new variety, the most beautiful hardy double yellow rose | 600.—Third quality $4 25 a 5 25. 
known; color bright and fine; it flowers profusely every year, | Barrelling Cattle —Mess $5 25—No. 1 $5 00—No. 2 
As to the Old Double Yellow Rose, it seldom blooms at all. | @4 50. 
A few prime plants may be == $2 = os SiC for | Stores. —Yearlings $8 a 10—Two year old $15 a 20— 
= ‘LIA os hree year old $20 a 28 


| 
Nonantum Hill, Newton, Nov. 22. 3w ne 4 - k 
sondthark : = Sheep Lots were purchased at $1 50, $1 67, $1 88, 


Second quality $5 50a 


’ 





FOR SALE | $2.17, 2 33 and $2 75 

A Cow and Bull of the Durham short horn stock, for par- | Swine —lw ts to pede dle were taken at 7 a7 for sows 

ticulars inquire of JoserH Breck & Co. at the New| and Sa 84 for barrows; at retail 8 and 9 for sows, and 
England Farmer Office. Sw 9 and 10 for barrows. 
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The following is dese iptive of ‘The Seasons,’ with 


their appropriate application to human life: 
Llow swiltly pass our years ’ 
How soon their night comes on! 
A train of hopes and fears,— 
And fiuman life is gone! 
See, the fair summer now js past ; 
The foliage late that clad the trees, 
Stript by the equinoctial blast, 


Falls like the dew-.drops on the breeze. 


Cold winter hastens on 
Fair nature feels his grasp ; 

Weeps o'er her beauties gone, 
And sighs thy glory past! 

So, life, thy summer soon will end, 
Thine autumn too, will quick decay, 

And winter come, when thou shalt bend 


Within the tomb to mould away ! 


But summer will return, 
In all her beauties dressed ; 
Nature shall rejoice again 
And be by man caressed. 
But O, life's summer, passed away 
Can never, never hope return ; 
Cold winter comes, with cheerless ray. 


To beam upon its dreary urn. 


Then may / daily seek 
A mansion in the skies, 
Where summers never cease 
And glory never dies! 
There an eternal spring shal! bloom 
With joys as vast as angels’ powers ; 
And thrice ten thousand harps in tune 
Shall praise the love that made it ours. 
Olive Branch 





WORTHY OF IMITATION. 


No, — is a counterpane by Mrs J, Q. Adams 
The ladies, upon viewing this article, seemed to 


have some thoughts of ambition.— Boston paper. 
The News, published New 
Hampshire, says :— 


at Portsmouth, 


We have selected the above as a text, not to 
preach a homily from to our readers, but as one 
introductory to some few remarks upon the piano 
taste so much in vogue at the present time. It 
strikes us, that the whole scope of femele educa- 
tion at the present day, is to make young ladies 
into mere parlor ornaments ; and most parents, in 
sending their daughters to school, seem to be ac- 
tuated by the same motives as they are in sending 
a sofa to the upholsterer, or a mirror to the gilder, 
—merely to receive a little varnish, or an addition 
of gilding, that they may make a show. Utility 
or usefulness is not of the question. Preparation 
for domestic duties is never thought of, 
Byron or 
name a recipe from Childs or Leslie isthe height 
of vulgarity. 


‘lo quote 
Bulwer is in exquisite taste; but to 
To make scrap books, have an al- 
bum, criticise a print, declaim upon a moonlight 
scene, and finger a piano, is to be accomplished ; 
but to have recipe books, ta make sensible re- 
marks upon common-p!ace things, manufacture or 
mend a. garment, ecok a dinner, or handle a 
broom-stick, is to be vulgar. 
mothers and grandmothers, 


Not so with our 


| 


j nestic manufacture. It proves what employments 


| be fashionable and accomplished, yet en 


| 


With them ac- 
complishments and ornament, romance and moon- | 


of our venerable ex-president. 


gazing, were minor objeets, and made secondary 
to domestic duty. Preparation for domestic lite 
The 
substance first, then the shadow—material first, 
Sut with us it is ail shadow | 
The sub- 
stance and material may be picked up as they 
can. 

Mrs Adams has done her countrywomen a 
vreat service by exhibiting her handiwork at do- 


was the great accomplishment aimed at, 


then the gilding. 


and gilding, show and ornament, 


are in vogue in high places, and that a lady may | 
gage in 


lactive domestic duties—in domestic manufacture 


| 
| 
| 
| 


‘| plishment for our young ladies, however deficient | 





| cation for active life. 


(like a lion 


—without becoming vulgar by so doing. We 
hope her example will be followed—that there 
will be less fingering the piano, and more finger- 


ing the needle— less attention to romance, and more 
attention to reality. We would not be understood 
that we wish to discard what are termed accom- 
plishments; by no means. 


Let them be attained 
—but not at the expense of almost every qualifi- 
They should be secondary 


objeets, added by way of ornament, but necessarily 


composing no part of the structure, 


We hope 
etter things are to come; but we are slave: 

better thing t ; but we are slaves to 
fashion, and fashion makes it a necessary accom- 


they may be in musical taste or ear, to know 


jsomething of music; to have such acquaintance 


with some instrument as to make a noise upon it, 
and produce a erazy combination of sounds, 
wherewith time and have no fellowship. 
Cousequently in almost every village, street and | 


tune 


house, you hear a continual clattering, thumping, 


and clammering, upon flagelets, guitars, harps and 
pianos, 


And where is the advantage? Is our 
Mest as- 
suredly not; for, apart from a few orchestras we 


taste for music improved as a people ? 


could name, we, comparatively speaking, have no | 
music; and one half of our harp and piano per- 
formers execute in such a manner that a well-| 
trained ear would most likely prefer the music 
done by a respectable sounding bell upon a bell- 
wether, or by a smart hail-storim upon a pile of 
shingles. We are fond of musie—but of all par- 
lor music—give us the spinning-wheel. 


The Weatrser,—lIt is remarkable that in three 
years in the last six, the cold weather “came in | 
” on the 24th day of November, and 

moved on like a white bear through a long and | 
dreary winter. In 1831, November 24th, there | 
was a cold and violent snow-storm, succeeded by | 
severe Winter weather, and, over much of the} 
state, sleighing, which continued without much 
variation until January. In 1835, November 24th, 
a similar storm occurred, followed by severe 
weather and good sleighing till the April after, 
nearly five months, In 1837, November 24th, we 
have a similar visit from old Boreas, which thus 
far equals either of its predecessors,—Lynn Rec- 
ord. 





A new Joint Stock Company has been in- | 
corporated in Illinois for the purpose of man- 
ufacturing beet sugar, oil from the poppy, and 
the culture of silk. The capital of the com- 
pany is two hundred thousand dollars, with the 
privilege of holding real estate to a cerain ex- 


Not so with the lady | tent, 


| Street. 


MORUS MULTICAULIS. 

The subscriber can furnish large and small quantities of the 
genuine Chinese mulberry, or Morus Multicaulis trees of the 
most thrifty growth and matured wood. ‘The trees are from 
two to six feet in height, and will be sold at the lowest prices, 
in proportion to their size. They will be packed so as to in- 
sure safe transportation to any part of the United States. 
Orders for not Jess toan one hundred wrt! be delivered in New- 
York, or Philadelphia, or shipped from thence or from Hart- 


| ford. October and November are the best months for trans- 


porting to the South and West. 

SILK WORM’S EGGS, of three varieties, White or 
Two Crop, Sulphur, and Orange colored. Silk Reels, Brook’s 
Silk Spinning Machines, White mulberry seed, &c. &c. 

WM. G. COMSTOCK. 

Hartford September, 1837. 


STRAW CUTTER. 

Just received a good supply of Greene’s Patent Straw 

Cutter, one of the most perteet: machines for cutting fodder 

which bas ever been introduced for the purpose, for sale at 

the Avricultural) Warehouse No 51 and 52 North Market 
JOSEPH BRECK AND CO. 


Aug. 16, 1837. 


PEAR TREES. 

For sale at the Pomological Gardea, Dearborn street, North 
Salem, a great variety of Standard and Dwarf Pear Trees. 
Orders directed to the subscriber will receive immediate at- 
tention. ROBERT MANNING. 

Oct. 25, 1837. 


MORUS MULTICAULIS. 
The subscribers have for sale a few thousand superior Mo- 
rus Multicaulis of extra size, which will be disposed of on 
reasonable terms. Also 50 000 cuttings of the same. 
Sept. 27, 1857. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





WINNOWING MILL. 

Just received at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store, Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, Boston, 
Holmes’s Winnowing Machine. This article was highly re- 
commended by the committee at the late Fair. 

Likewise Springer’s Patent Winnowing Machine, a very 
neat and convenient mill, 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


CLOVER SEED. 
Just received at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store, 10 tons prime NORTHERN CLOVER. 


Nov. 1. 


Hale’s Horse Power and Threshing Machine. 
For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse and 


| Seed Store: the above machines were highly recommended by 


the committees at the late fair, and by others who have used 
them for the last two or three years. 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


GUNNY CLOTH AND GUNNY BAGS, 
Suitable for Hop Bagging, for sale by JAMES PRATT, 
July 5. No. 7, Commercia] Whf. 
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